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154TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
U.S. COAST GUARD 


Friday 4 August, 1944, will mark the 
154th anniversary of the founding of 
the United States Revenue Cutter Serv- 
ice which later became known as _ the 
United States Coast Guard. 

As a whole, the men of the Coast 
Guard are far too busy fighting in 
practically every corner of the globe 
to hardly pause to celebrate the birth- 
day of their Service. 

Appropriate steps are being taken 
to observe the anniversary by the va- 
rious Public Relations Offices in the 
country. Newspapers and radio will 
bring the occasion to the attention of 
the public in all parts of the nation. 

Boston is foregoing the mammoth 
celebration of the past two years on the 
Charles River Esplanade, Instead, all 
efforts were turned toward an Invasion 
Show at the same location on the Fourth 
of July in conjunction with the Fifth 
War Loan. 

The nearly three years since Pearl 
Harbor have brought the name of the 
Coast Guard to the American public as 
never before; starting with the capture 
of the armed Norwegian fisherman 
Busko off Greenland in 1941 and the 
presence of the cutter Taney at Pearl 
Harbor on the morning of 7 December, 
1941, as well as the Modoe sitting in a 
grandstand seat (unintentionally, of 
course as we were not then at war) at 
the “kill” of the Bismark of the German 
Grand Fleet by British naval forces. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the surf 
stations were stripped of their best 
Surfmen who later appeared as the 
spearhead of the invasion forees in the 
South Pacific. What those men did and 
how well they did the job has been re- 
corded time and again in the columns of 
Parrot and the press of the nation. 

Battle honors and citations became 
the routine rather than the unusual on 
Coast Guard uniforms in the Southwest 
Pacific. Others found heroes’ graves in 
the steaming jungles of Guadaleanal and 
the coral ribbed waters off the Solomons. 

Men and boys who had joined the 
Coast Guard, hoping for a soft touch 
for the duration, found themselves in 
one of the fightingest outfits afloat or 
ashore. The name has misled them as 
it has most of the public in the past. 

Day after day and month after 
month the list of invasions grew; Doug 
Munro’s name blazed in the press and 
he took his place, in death, amongst 
the nation’s heroes with his dying query, 
“Did They Get Off’ in reference to a 
group of Marines he had been evacuat- 
ing from a hot corner of a Pacific atoll. 
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The commissioning of the first Coast Guard cutter, the Massachusetts, at which time Hopely 

Yeaton of New Hampshire assumed command and became the first Master to be commissioned 

in the United States. This event opened the way for a long line of cutters which have written 
history in six wars as well as in the years of peace. 





The Icarus, the Spencer and the Du- 
ane, and the Campbell smashed out at 
the Nazi wolf packs in the Atlantic. 

Ships were lost and members of their 
crews answered the last muster. The 
Hamilton, Escanaba, Natsek and Mus- 
keget were lost in the North Atlantic, 
the Acacia in southern waters. Navy 
ships manned in part by Coast Guards- 
men in the Pacifie were lost. More re- 
cently, Coast Guard manned DEs have 
gone down as the result of enemy ac- 
tion. 

Coast Guard men .and ships ranged 
from European waters to Greenland, 
Attu, Kiska and the Pacific, The Caro- 
lines, the Marinas, Tarawa, and other 
Pacific battles became synonomous with 
the name of the service. Some, jJoking- 
ly, called the Coast Guard the nation’s 
secret weapon; so far reaching and ef- 
fective was it’s battle actions. 

June 6, 1944, found the waters of 
the English Channel off the Normandy 
coast churned white with the beat of 


propellers of Coast Guard invasion 
craft. Everything from the transports 


to supply ships and cutters; the 83 foot- 
ers and the specialized invasion eraft 
of the “Alphabet Fleet.” 

What happened that day and how 
well the Coast Guard carried out its as- 
signed duties was heralded by the war 
correspondents of the American press 
and does not need repetition here. 

This is not the Coast Guard’s first 
war; far from it; history lists a total 
of six, starting with the War of 1812. 

Hopely Yeaton, the Coast Guard’s 
first commissioned officer and master 
of the first cutter, the Massachusetts, 
may well look down on his suecessors in 
arms over the span of 154 years with 
pride for they have upheld the best 
traditions of the service which he es- 
tablished. 

Several times, the men of the Coast 
Guard have taken on combat duty in 
addition to the merey work of peacetime 

(Continued on Page 19) 


N.E. Boys Stage Invasion ‘‘Rescue’”’ 


By Catherine Coyne 
(Wireless to the Boston Herald) 


A BRITISH PORT (DELAYED)— 
It was John MacLeod’s story. Laughter 
welled in his throat as he talked and 
the boys in blue dungarees who list- 
ened laughed with him. 

They looked like a bunch of kids 
about to go sailing off Marblehead or 
Scituate. In reality, they were the 
‘Fron men” of the United States Coast 
Guard rescue flotilla. 

The “joke” MacLeod was telling in 
an accent as unmistakable New Eng- 
land as beans and brown bread was the 
hair-raising experience of the tiny 
wooden rescue craft on which he as a 
cook and first aid man had just re- 
turned from a channel dash. 

His reddish chin beard didn’t disguise 
his youth. He is 22 and he looked as 
though he might have been made up for 
his class play at Saugus High School. 

His boat accompanied a convoy of 
British invasion ships to France, he ex- 
plained. Their job was to pick up sur- 
vivors in the event anything happened 
to the ships during the crossing. 

“E-boats were thicker’n mosquitoes,” 
he said. “They were letting go with 
everything they had. Of course, the 
convoy scattered. We tagged along 
with one of the Britishers. 

“When we got over there, the Brit- 
ish skipper nearly died, I guess. Gee, 
I wish I could have seen his face when 
he found out the truth.” 

He and his listeners laughed like 
kids who had just pulled a fast one. 

“That skipper went along through 
the dark so confidently,” he explained. 
“He thought we were an armed escort, 
instead of a little wooden boat ready to 
pick them up for first aid if Jerry blew 
them into the drink.” 

The laughter sounded like unadul- 
terated merriment. Perhaps, though, 
there was relief in it. 

The things these boys—turned men 
in a hurry—have seen in E-boat Alley 
challenge the imagination. The things 
these boys have done thrill one with 
pride. But the things they have done 
and the things they have seen do not 
become conversational themes. 

James C. Emerson, a Motor Machin- 
ist’s Mate from Dorchester, is older and 
has seen more of life. He was not the 
kind of man to laugh so heartily as the 
voungsters. 

Channel Tough 


“The people at home,” he said, “seem 
to think of the English Channel as that 
strip of water girls used to swim. I 
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In Tiny Wooden Ship 


wonder how many of them realize it’s 
tougher than the Bay of Fundy?” 


The quayside was a wonderful place 
for a homesick Bostonian. The tiny 
blue-gray cutters tied up there side by 
side were a familiar sight to any New 
Englander who remembers the peace- 
time work of the Coast Guard rescuing 
amateur yachtsmen or snatching ven- 
turesome boys in late winter from 
drifting ice floes in Boston Harbor. 


The men—most of them were boys 
in their late teens—had boarded sink- 
ing ships or had jumped into the burn- 
ing shell-streaked waters of the channel 
to rescue Americans or British soldiers 
and sailors whose invasion craft were 
victims of German mines or 88’s. 

They wanted to talk about Boston— 
not the channel. They pleaded for 
newspapers. 

Ensign Henry J. Tilton, of Dedham, 
a former salesman for a Boston optical 
firm, said the PLYWOOD ANNIE, the 
craft he skippered, had “routine experi- 
ences on D-Day and after. 

They went in with the first wave of 


invaders for successful landings, pa- 
trolled the channel, and hauled some 
wounded out of its dangerous water. 


Wooden Bullet 


He expressed an academic interest in 
a wooden bullet which he said the Ger- 
mans were employing with consider- 
able effect for rifle fire. 


Kenneth Spurling, Jr., 21, who used 
to be a plumber’s helper in Rowley, said 
he spent most of the time in the engine 
room where he was kept so busy he 
didn’t have time to get scared—or to 
see the excitement. 

Four New England boys helped car- 
ry 16 unconscious men to safety after 
boarding a sinking ship which went 
down two miles off the French Coast. 

They were Richard P. Gibbons, Quar- 
termaster 3C, whose wife lives in 
Brighton; William B. Pevear, Bosun’s 
Mate, 2C, former Boston printer, who 
lives in Revere; Ferdinand Slaimen, of 
Providence, R. I., and Frederick Mason, 
Ati, Gur lstenachoveqnern, 1. le 

Other Massachusetts men in the res- 
cue fleet included Lieut. Albin Lane, of 
Beverly; Joseph E. Burns, BM 1c, of 
Cambridge; Hugh Findlay, BM 2c, one- 
time Hyde Park boiler maker; and Wal- 
ter F. Hill, Coxswain, from Lawrence. 








Knocked out of the invasion, ripped and pounded on the French beach, this Coast Guard 


LCI still flies its flag. 


obstruction which tore a aanina hole in her side. 


Moving in for a landing, the craft ran afoul of an underwater 


Then as the troops piled ashore, Nazi 


shells battered her out of further action. 
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Roar of Guns and Tropic Downpour 
Marked Sea Burial of Dead at Saipan 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD- 
MANNED ATTACK TRANSPORT— 
(DELAYED)—It was not a pretty af- 
ternoon for services. 


Heavy black clouds had erased the 
sun and fallen like a blanket over the 
island of Saipan. 

A greyish mist was beginning to 
hide the battlewagons in the distance, 
but great belches of flame and yellow 
smoke, and a steady thudding reminded 
the silent, overflowing throng on the 
fantail of their presence. 

The transports and cargo ships, 
stretching farther off than the eye 
could penetrate in the gathering gloom, 
went resolutely about their unloading. 
Off the port quarter, rising and falling 
in the increasing swells, a landing 
barge crew stared curiously at the 
gathering on the big transport. 


Just about every branch of the Serv- 
ice was on deck, yet there was little 
to identify them. The wounded who 
could walk after the hell of D-Day 
were there. They limped on the arms of 
buddies, some with heads bandaged, 
some with arms square and grotesque- 
looking, in splints and yards of band- 
age and tape. Some were barefooted 
and wore only the white pajama bot- 
toms given them in the sick-bay. Mul- 
ti-shaped patches of tape and gauze 
showed on all parts of their bodies. 


These men stood up close, their eyes 
fixed on the three flag-draped forms 
that lay side by side on the deck, near 
the port rail. Behind them, all around 
the big gun on the stern, overflowing 
up the ladders and onto the anti-air- 
craft deck, crowding still higher up on 
the next platform, men in dungarees, 
men in khaki, men in white stood bare- 
headed and waited. 

Down on the fantail, facing out to 
sea, their backs to the flag-draped 
forms, the firing platoon in khaki had 
taken its position at parade rest. Flank- 
ing it on one side was a Negro Coast 
Guardsman holding a trumpet at his 
hip; on the other was the platoon ser- 
geant. 

A formation of Helleats broke 
through the clouds and swept down 
toward the southern end of the island. 

The chapain spoke. “Let us sing, 
‘Onward Christian Soldiers.” They 
began somewhat uncertainly but quick- 
ly gained volume as the chaplain joined 
them. Behind the big gun, voices 
picked up the song. 

A damp wind swept across the fan- 
tail as the last words of the song died 
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away and the chaplain began to read 
the scripture. Drops of warm rain be- 
gan spattering the page from which 
he read, but his voice continued clear 
and unfaltering. 

“Oh, God, we pray Thee that the 
memory of our comrades fallen in bat- 
tle may be ever sacred in our hearts 
... that the sacrifice which they have 
offered for our country’s cause may be 
acceptable in Thy sight... .” 

A cruiser swung by, grim and busi- 
ness-like, headed for a beach where 
American infantrymen were praying 
for assistance from her big guns. 

The gathering chanted the Lord‘s 
prayer in unison. Low-scudding clouds 
rolled overhead and the big drops con- 
tinued to splash in the faces of the 
silent throng. 

The prayer ended. The sharp voice 
of the sergeant cracked out the word, 
“Attention!” The platoon went ram- 
rod. Four men stepped forward, picked 
up the first stretcher and carried it to 
the rail. The drops were falling 
thicker. 


A new bombing broke out from the 
direction of the beach. More artillery 
must have just come in—the stretcher 
was at the rail. Suddenly the heavens 
seemed to burst. Sheets of rain de- 
scended on the ship in a deluge. No 
one stirred. The paper in the chap- 
lain’s hand beame a soggy pulp. He 
stared hard through glasses dimmed 
by water. , 

“Unto Almighty God,” he said, “we 
commend the soul of our brother de- 
parted, and we commit his body to 
the deep in sure and certain hope of the 
Resurrection until eternal life, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ—Amen.” 

As he finished, the four men tilted 
the stretcher and the canvas bag slid 
out from under the flag. 

Twice more the ceremony was re- 
peated. Only the flashes from the guns 
were now visible. Uniforms clung to 
bodies as if moulded. Water ran from 
chins in steady rivulets. 

At a command from the sergeant, 
the platoon lifted rifles and fired three 
times into the torrential murk. 

The Negro Coast Guardsman raised 
his dripping cornet and in clear tones 
sounded Taps. The final notes were 
partially drowned by the roar of three 
torpedo bombers skimming in low. 

The services were over. The rain- 
soaked men dispersed slowly, in si- 
lence. 

In the distance the dull thudding 
from the battlewagons continued. 
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Realizing last month that Patrol's readers 
would want the latest information and pic- 
tures on D-Day participation of the Coast 
Guard, the editors ran a special Invasion 
Supplement at a greatly increased cost 
over the usual issue. 


To keep within our budget, we have re- 
duced this issue to 20 pages to compensate 
in part for the unusual expenditure of last 
month. 

Next month will find Patrol back to its 
usual number of pages. 


THE EDITORS 
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A Report on Coast Guard 
Action at New Guinea 


By Eric Wessborg, CBM, USCGR 
A COAST GUARD COMBAT 
CORRESPONDENT 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD- 
MANNED SUPPLY SHIP IN THE 
ASSAULT Ae ee Ae; NEW 
GUINEA — (DELAYED). This ship, 
with others in a huge U. S. task force, 
has just participated in the lightning 
seizure of this New Guinea territory 
long in the hands of the Japanese. 

Here Coast Guardsmen, veterans of 
the Gloucester and Admiralty Island 
campaigns, brought their ship within 
hailing distance of the two enemy- 
held islands to unload combat troops, 
explosives, high test gasoline, and am- 
munition and used her guns to knock 
out resisting enemy emplacements 
ashore. 

Last night, this ship, part of a con- 
voy, broke off from the main body to 
play its individual part in this as- 
sault. She was entirely blacked out 
. . . the only sound the faint sigh of 
the waves against her hull... the only 
light, the glimmer of pkosphorescence 
from the propeller. Most of the men 
knew where they were going, but the 
Captain, Lieutenant Commander 
George Stedman, U.S.C.G., of San 
Francisco, as usual, laid the cards on 
the table . . . acquainting every man 
with what he faced. That’s the kind 
of an officer he is. In action, he doesn’t 
believe in the blind “I command. You 
obey.” “It helps a lot,” he says, “if 
the crew knows what is going to hap- 
pen.” 

He told them last night . .. speak- 
ing to small groups, tightly packed 
in close, hot, blacked-out quarters . 
men standing awkwardly, clearing their 
throats, giving him their complete at- 
tention. He told exactly where they 
were headed ... and what might be in 
store for them. A hit on the ship, 
with her 6,000 odd tons of high explo- 
sives, would probably finish them. 

Few of the men slept. Many quiet- 
ly wrote letters home. The atmosphere 
this morning when general quarters 
sounded was strained. The breakfast 
given the crew consisted of sandwiches 
and hot coffee; the combat troops got 
pork chops and scrambled eggs. Men 
laughed at nothing. One of the young- 
er petty officers asked an older chief 

. “Pappy, you got up every five 
minutes to look at a picture. Who 
was it... your girl?” The answer 
silenced everyone for a moment. “No. 
My family!” 

Certain men had already been picked 
to carry out the special combat assign- 
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ments. Twenty-five deck rates, under 
Vernon O. Hanson, chief boatswain’s 
mate, U. S. Coast Guard, of Oakland, 
California, were to man the winches, 
put the heavy LCM’s over the side, and 
disembark the combat troops... all 
in complete darkness. They had al- 
ready rehearsed the job. Bridge, ra- 
dio and signal crews, with added 
tasks, were to work long hours without 
sleep. Only the key men were left 
in the engine room. Extra men had 
been assigned to both guns and powder 
magazines. 

It was raining this morning when 
general quarters sounded ...a slow 
tropic mist that gave us an added ad- 
vantage. It was black above deck, for 
this was the darkest night of the 
month. Men groped their way to gun 
positions, deck winch or deck house. 
Little was said. The sudden whine of 
the motors driving the five-inch gun 
aft gave notice that action was but a 
few moments off. 

The ship entered the harbor at 0545. 
In the mist ahead, minesweepers were 
clearing a path. LSD’s, LST’s, destroy- 
ers and SC’s were somewhere on each 


beam. Captain Stedman with R. 
George Albertini, Chief Yeoman, 
USCGR, of Cleveland, Ohio, as his 


talker, was conning the ship from the 


bridge. All bridge personnel had been 
ordered to the wheelhouse below, in 
case of attack. 


The mist lifted slowly. The dark 
islands on their side, “close enough to 
spit,” took form. Suddenly, the first 
destroyer shattered the dawn with a 
yellow belch of flame ... and then our 
five-inch gun began rhythmically to 
pound target “B,”’ on the island to our 
right. In the intervals between the 
roar of the gun and the “thunk” of 
the empty shell cases hitting the net, 
our gunnery officer, Lieutenant (j.g) 
Clark A. Russell, USCGR, of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, could be heard repeating 
the ranges. Spotter Raymond Hicks, 
storekeeper, second class, USCGR, of 
Los Angeles, California, passed cor- 
rections to gun captain, Herschel D. 
Overton, boatswain’s mate, second 
class, USCG, of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. Through the glasses, Hicks saw 
a pillbox dissolve in a sudden cloud of 
logs, clay and flame ... saw two Nip 
defenders running for cover. Another 
five-inch calling card made him jubi- 
lantly exclaim “Bingo!” 

Up forward, the three-inch fifty was 
doing its part, dropping three-inch 
shells on target “A.” Gun Captain 
Richard Wilkinson, quartermaster, first 


class, USCGR, of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, and spotter Charles S. Fried, Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate, USCGR, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, were doing some fancy 
cussing. An LST first moved into their 
line of fire . .. then a destroyer and 
held them up. Nevertheless, the patrol 
vessel in the area gave them credit 
for knocking out a Jap barge, with 
eighty some troops and two pillboxes. 

The “Fighting Parson,’ Thomas A. 
Senter, seaman, first class, USCGR, of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, who con- 
ducts church services every Sunday, 
was living up to the theme of ‘Praise 
the Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” by 
tossing up the shells. 150 rounds were 
expended in half an hour. 

The picture was breathtaking. Long 
lines of twenty millimeter first from 
the destroyers, together with returning 
fire from the beach and islands, arched 
in the dark sky like a looping string 
of red and green Xmas tree bulbs. 
Shells burst ashore in shimmering 
waves of yellow and red flame. 

Those above decks could see the 
show and guess their chances. The 
men below, in the hot engine room and 
powder magazines, could only hope for 
the best. Chief Engineer, Lieutenant 
George F. Hamilton, USCGR, of Se- 
attle, Washington, was below with his 
men. Howard H. Russell, Chief Ma- 
chinist’s Mate, USCG, of Leesburg, 
New Jersey, was at the throttle an- 
swering “Down two” “Up one” as the 
Captain maneuvered the ship. 

In the powder magazine aft, George 
E. Schultz, Chief Storekeeper, USCG, 
of San Francisco, and Edward B. Dev- 
lin, ship’s cook, first class, USCGR, of 
Lowell, Mass., and Lyle E. Schuler, 
storekeeper, first class, USCGR, of 
Los Angeles, California, were stripped 
to the waist. Thomas A. Bodine, Chief 
Storekeeper, USCG, of Long Beach, 
California, passed ammunition forward 
with John Devore, baker, third class, 


USCGR, of Norfolk, Virginia, and 
George Lewis, steward’s mate, first 
class, USCGR, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


Everything went like clock-work. 
The first indication that the landing 
craft were over the side and troops 
disembarking was the soft purr of their 
diesel engines 0620. The naval bar- 
rage ceased at 0630 and carrier based 
planes took over the job of pounding 
the beach and islands. Their block- 
busters raised huge columns of smoke 
and debris . . . an ammunition dump 
on Seleo Island, to our left, went up 
with a gigantic roar. The turkey gob- 
bler sound of their strafing cannon 
and machine guns_- continued all 
through the day. 

The combat team from this ship hit 
the beach at approximately 0800 .. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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PLAYS PART OF HUMAN DERRICK 
GETS NAVY AND MARINE 
CORPS MEDAL 





Because of his courage in playing 
the part of a human derrick, Milton O. 
West, Jr., of Mobile, Alabama, Seaman 
first class, aboard the Coast Guard de- 
stroyer escort MARCHAND, was 
awarded the Navy and Marine Corps 
medal “for heroic and courageous con- 
duct during rescue operations of sur- 
vivors of the 8.S. EL COSTAN” dur- 
ing.a February gale in mid-Atlantic. 

The medal, one of the highest honors 
awarded for heroism, was pinned on the 
22-year-old Coast Guardsman by Com- 
mander Gilbert I. Lynch, USCG. 


West’s citation, signed by Admiral 
R. E. Ingersoll, revealed that the Ala- 
baman leaped overside in an effort to 
get a line to the drowning survivors of 
a sinking munitions ship. He _ suc- 
ceeded in bringing four exhausted men 
alongside the MARCHAND, but no 
line could be attached to two of them 
because of the ‘seas and high winds. 


At this point West grasped the men 
between his legs, and locking his arms 
about them, was hauled bodily to the 
deck, the line about his middle nearly 
cutting him in half. One of the res- 
cued men was the first mate of the 
munitions ship. 


In all, the men of the MARCHAND 
rescued more than thirty of the strick- 
en munitions ship’s crew during the 
operations, which were further hamp- 
ered by the presence of burning gaso- 
line on the water and the ever-present 
danger that the munitions ship would 
blow up. It did blow up a few minutes 
after it disappeared below the water, 
and the detonation, like a depth charge, 
virtually lifted the MARCHAND out of 
the water. 


At least six other men of the MAR- 
CHAND’s crew went overside during 
the rescue operations, but West was 
singled out for exceptional initiative, 
promptness and courage. 


The ceremony, held on the fantail of 
the Coast Guard D.E., was observed 
by Commodore W. N. Derby, District 
Coast Guard Officer, Captain M. R. 
Daniels, Assistant DCGO, representa- 
tives of the Navy and the officers and 
men of the MARCHAND. 


Seaman, First Class, and Mrs. Agos- 
tino Gagliano, of Brooklyn, N.Y., are 
the parents of a baby daughter. 
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Seaman Milton O. West, Jr. of Mobile, Alabama, salutes after Commander Gilbert |. Lynch 
presented the Navy and Marine Corps medai at a ceremony aboard the destroyer escort 


MARCHAND. 





OUTWARD BOUND 


Sometime at even’ when the tide is low 
I shall slip my moo:ings and sail 
away, 
With no response to the friendly hail 
Of kindred craft in the busy day. 
In the silent hush of the twilight pale 
When the night stoops down to em- 
brace the day, 
And the voices call as the waters flow 
Sometime at even’ when the tide is 
low 
I shall slip my moorings and sail away. 


Through the purpling shadows that 
darkly trail 
O’er the ebbing tide of the Unknown 


Sea 

I shall fare me away with a dip of the 
sail 

And a ripple of waters to tell the 
tale 


Of a lonely voyager, sailing by 
To the Mystic Isles, where at anchor 
lie 
The craft of those who have sailed be- 
fore 
O’er the Unknown Sea to the Unseen 
Shore. 


A few who have watched me sail away 

Will miss my craft from the busy 
bay 

Some friendly ships that were anchored 
near 

Some living souls that my soul held 
dear 


In silent sorrow will drop a tear. 
But I shall have peacefully furled 
my sail 
In moorings sheltered from storm and 
gale, 
Greeting the friends that have sailed 
before 
O’er the Unknown Sea to the Unseen 
Shore. 


Battle of Wits 
Ends in Tie 


A tie score was the result of a radio 
battle of wits between four Coast 
Guardsmen from the Boston District 
Offices and as many Seabees from Da- 
visville, R. I. the battleground being 
the Yankee Network’s “Quiz of Two 
Cities” program of June 23. 

CBM Theodore Schmitt, Y 1c Howard 
Kelly, Sp 1¢ George Johnson, and § le 
Thomas O’Connell, representing the 
Boston end of the weekly Boston- 
Providence contest, earned the tie the 
hard way. Trailing until the final 
few minutes of the program, the Coast 
Guard quartet rallied on the last “jack- 
pot” question put to them by quiz- 
master Jack Stanley. 

This tie calls for one of the few play- 
off broadcasts ever conducted on the 
“Quiz of Two Cities” and on August 
4, the night of the Coast Guard anni- 
versary, the two teams will meet again 
in an effort to produce a winner. 
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C.G. Photographer Loses all Equipment, 
Saves Life After Ship Sunk on D-Day 


A graphic explanation of why he 
was unable to produce any photographs 
or stories on Coast Guard participa- 
tion in the invasion of France was 
contained in a report to Headquarters 
from Seth Shepard, Photographer’s 
Mate, third class. Shepard, formerly 
of Winnetka, Illinois, and now of Pas- 
adena, Calif., is a Coast Guard combat 
photographer and correspondent. 


His brief report tells the story of 
the typical obstacles, as well as would 
any of the pictures he lost. 


It follows: 


“T was assigned to a Coast Guard 
manned LCI for the invasion of France. 
Upon hitting the beach, shortly after 
H hour, the ship hit a German mine and 
shortly thereafter was hit by two Ger- 
man 88’s. After abandoning ship, we 
dug in the beach in fox holes, remaining 
there for fourteen hours under con- 
stant German sniping and German 88’s 
and mortars. We had to stay well 
covered. 


“Between the time of hitting the 
mine and abandoning ship, I took three 
packs of pictures, only to lose them 
all. Every one of my notes and pre- 
H Hour pictures were ruined by the 
explosion of the mine, the fire and wa- 
ter. I lost my camera, all film, the dark- 
room equipment, correspondent’s type- 
writer, combat correspondent identifi- 
cation and photographic permit issued 
by the British government and the 
Supreme Allied Headquarters; all this 
in addition to my personal gear. 


“At midnight, we were rescued from 
the beach during a German bombing 
and strafing attack. At the height of 
all these fireworks, we were taken to 
a Navy LCT where we went on deck 
and, exhausted, slept among the 
wounded there. Because of stiff Ger- 
man resistance and continued shelling 
of the beachhead by German 88’s, this 
LCT was unable to unload troops and 
equipment until the following day. Dur- 
ing this time on board, we rested to re- 
gain our strength. 

“After going into the beach a second 
time, I attempted to go ashore, but the 
commanding officer would not let me 
without proper credentials. For the 
next three days, I was kept busy, along 
with the other survivors from our 
LCI, aiding the hundreds of badly 
wounded men aboard. This we did vol- 
untarily because of the shortage of 
men and the pitiful condition of these 
wounded, all of whom needed all the 
help they could get. 
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“We finally were taken to England 
and billeted at a Navy tent camp for 
the night. There I sent a memorandum 
to the Coast Guard London office of my 
loss, but as yet a reply and new or- 
ders have not caught up with me. 

“We were taken by truck to a sur- 
vivor’s camp, where I stillam. After a 
week I received a partial issue of new 
clothes, and at present am here with 
the other survivors of my ship, await- 
ing orders for our next move. 

“Until yesterday, there was no type- 
writer available, and it has been a 
problem to get paper and pencil at all. 
During this time I have attempted to 
gather some notes and go over the 
points of our adventure with members 





JOIN 


of the crew. When I can get a type- 
writer that is not in use, or after I get 
some orders, I can write a story—if 
there is any use at this late date. 


“During the last few days, various 
members of our crew of whom I took 
pictures before the invasion, have re- 
ceived clippings from their families of 
the photos in local papers. It may in- 
terest you to know the tremendous ex- 
citement and pleasure of the parties 
involved. It seems to work miracles as 
a morale builder, especially after what 
this crew has been through. 

“In addition, to quote some of their 
letters, the home folks were thrilled, 
too. It is believed that most of this 
crew, the members of which are veter- 
ans of the Mediterranean invasion, 
shortly will be sent home to the States. 
May I personally say they deserve a 
rest and that they added another most 
glorious chapter to the great tradi- 
tion of the United States Coast Guard.” 


‘tc COAST GUARD 


WELFARE 





YOU CANT BRING HER WITH YOU! 
BUT—YOU CAN LEAVE HER PROTECTED 
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DETAILED PLANNING AND 
STRATEGY MARKED 
D-DAY PREPARATIONS 


(Editor’s Note: The following account of de- 
tailed preparations aboard ship prior to the invasion 
of Normandy was written by Thomas Winship, 
SPic, formerly attached to the Public Relations 
Office in the Boston District.) 


*K * * 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD 
TRANSPORT OFF THE FRENCH 
COAST—The crew’s gymnasium in the 
forward hold of this ‘ship was trans- 
formed over night into a miniature 
blueprint of the Coast of France when 
the announcement came that the inva- 
sion was at hand. Details of the 
beaches and hill of the invasion area 
obtained from reconnaisance photos 
were revealed in colored murals on the 
bulkheads and a huge relief map laid 
out on deck. 

Anxiety was great for some five hun- 
dred U. S. Coast Guard officers and 
men aboard this invasion-tested ship 
when word passed over the Public Ad- 
dress system, ‘All hands report to mus- 
Gera 

Sailors fell into rank by divisions at 
their regular mustering places on deck. 
The air was electric with excitement 
for the men knew that the biggest 
moment of the war was but a few hours 
away. Sea traffic was heavy as hun- 
dreds of bulky, ungainly-looking ships 
maneuvered about, creating confusing 
patterns in the otherwise flat sea. Six 
months’ of intensive training, “dry 
runs,” and Army maneuvers had gone 
into preparation for what lay ahead. 

Division Officer, Lieut. Henry Krig- 
ner, of Detroit, appeared from below 
decks. He was carrying a letter in 
his left hand. ‘Gather round, fellas, I 
have a message you will want to hear 
from our Naval Commander.” There 
was silence as Lt. Krigner opened his 
letter. 

“We are going to land the American 
Army in France” were the Admiral’s 
opening words. He went on to empha- 
size the magnitude of our task against 
a fanatical and battle-hardened enemy, 
but the crew remembered little more 
than that first forthright sentence. 

The first briefing session for boat 
coxswains was called in the wardroom. 
A week ago these invasion taximen 
were playing basketball in the forward 
hold. Now on their hands and knees, 
they pushed around small pieces of ply- 
wood representing various types of ves- 
sels while Boat Group Commander Lt. 
(j.g.) John F. Summer, USCGR, of 
The Bronx, N. Y., went over detailed 
reports with them. 

Lieut. Summer, who led many of 
these youthful but invasion-wise Coast 
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A cross formed with two rifles is the tribute of a comrade for this American soldier who 
sprang ashore from a landing barge and was felled at the barricades of Fortress Europe. 
The photograph was made by a C.G. combat photographer who went in with the American 


Invaders. 





Guardsmen through three Mediterra- 
nean operations, had their complete 
confidence. Each man was deadly serious 
for he understood it was his neck if he 
didn’t pay close attention. 

On the deck was painted the disposi- 
tion of ships and craft in respect to the 
beaches they were to land upon, and 
did. Beaches were painted on the wall 
in accurate colored murals showing how 
they would look to the coxswain as he 
approached. Combat Artist Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate Tore Asplund, 
USCGR, marine artist and yachtsman 
of New York City, made these murals 
from reconnaisance photographs. 

Channels, buoys and position of sup- 
porting vessels were represented on the 
deck by a simple system of symbols. A 
casual observer taking a quick birdseye 
look at our former gym might think 
the crew had laid out an elaborate 
game of hop scotch. 

Completing the visual picture of how 
each man fitted into the overall stra- 
tegy of the amphibious adventure was 
a scale model relief map of the great 
objective. Every house, church and 
mound visible from seaward approach- 
es was depicted in this masterpiece of 
ingenuity. The mosaic was made of 
durable rubberized material pieced to- 
gether in sections. 

Back in quarters, on deck, and in 
shower rooms after their first glimpse 
into the coming operation, coxswains 





worked feverishly over their home- 
work. This was one lesson they would 
master without prodding from the 
school ma’m. 

About seven o’clock that night troops 
commenced to file up the gangway. 
They knew they were on to stay this 
time. Dry runs were over: now for 
the wet one. Nearly all hands were on 
deck to greet the soldiers. 

The crew had a most solicitous feel- 
ing towards this particular battalion 
for they were on this ship at North 
Africa and Sicily. For many of the 
soldier passengers, tonight’s was their 
fifth trip up the gangway. 

Some were carrying long rods which 
looked like fishing rods. These were 
Bangalor torpedoes used to blow up 
fences. Others had bazookas, mine de- 
tectors, portable radio sets and flame 
throwers on their backs. Last man 
aboard was dragging the most impor- 
tant of all items, a bag of air mail 
letters. 

The grimness of the moment didn’t 
seem to phase these battle-hardened 
soldiers in the least. 

“What’s the chow tonight, sailor?” 
was the first question asked as they put 
down their packs and lit cigarettes. 
They remembered this Coast Guard 
vessel as a good feeding ship That 
night they had chili, boiled potatoes, 


‘freshly baked graham bread, apples 


and lemonade. 
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Morale of Men at Sea Strengthened 
By Non-Ordained Sea Chaplains 


Because most of our Coast Guard 
ships are too small to carry a regular 
Chaplain, many such ships have an of- 
ficer or enlisted man appointed by the 
Commanding Officer to act as lay 
readers or “sea chaplains” while on 
duty affioat. 

Dr. Robert S. Grier, Lieut. (jg) 
USPHS, is pinch-hitting for a Chap- 
lain while his ship is at sea. The fol- 
lowing talk, given by Dr. Greer at a re- 
cent Sunday prayer service, was sent 
in by Lieut. Lyle A. Weed, Senior Dis- 
trict Coast Guard Chaplain, as an ex- 
cellent example of what lay assistants 
are doing for the morale of our men 
while on sea duty. 

e ES 
WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 

What are we fighting for? Surely 
everyone has asked himself that ques- 
tion and were each of you to answer, 
each would have a different answer, or 
a different viewpoint. Cynics and 
skeptics would say that we are fight- 
ing as a result of power politics, or for 
any number of material and selfish rea- 
sons. 

Richard Hillary, in his book “Fall- 
ing Through Space,” gives several oth- 
er ideas of what we are fighting for. 
The author was an Oxford student who 
came from a well-to-do family. He was 
a Spitfire pilot, and one of those men 
about whom Winston Churchill made 
the deathless tribute ‘‘Never in the field 
of human endeavor have so many 
owed so much to so few.” 

The author recounts the following 
conversation with Peter, one of his 
friends and fellow pilots, regarding 
why they were fighting. Peter advances 
the following reasons: 

“T would say I was fighting the war 
to rid the world of fear—of the fear of 
fear, is perhaps what I mean. If the 
Germans win this war, nobody except 
little Hitlers will dare do anything. 
All courage will die out of the world— 
the courage to love, to create, to take 
risks, whether physical or intellectual 
er moral. Thus all spontaneity will 
die out of the world. The oxygen 
breathed by the soul, so to speak, will 
vanish and mankind will wither. What 
I want to see is a better world.” 

The author challenges the speaker, 
“What do you mean by better,—Chris- 
tian, I suppose.” 

His friend replies, “Yes, Christian, 
of course. It isn’t only that I am a 
Christian by faith; I don’t know of any 
other way of life worth fighting for. 
Christianity means to me, on the so- 
cial plane, freedom, man’s humanity to 
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man. I believe that we should all make 
our contribution to the betterment of 
humanity. Of course you don’t agree, 
I can see that.” 

To which Richard Hillary, the au- 
thor, replies, ‘“You’re quite right, I think 
your Christianity clouds the issue. To 
be brutal about it, I say I am fighting 
this war because I believe that in war 
one can swiftly develop all one’s facul- 
ties to a degree it would normally take 
half a life time to achieve. That’s 
why I am in the air forces, for in a 
Spitfire we’re back to war as it ought to 
be; back to individual combat, to self- 
reliance, total responsibility of one’s 
fate. One either kills or is killed; and 
it’s damned exciting. The mass of 
mankind leaves me cold.” 

His friend, Peter, replies, “I can ‘see 
that neither of us is going to convince 
the other, and I don’t mind admitting 
that I’m sure you will change your 
tune. Something bigger than you or 
me is coming out of this; something 
that will make you forget.” 

Following this conversation came the 
evacuation of Dunkirk and the epic 
battle of Britain. The author is shot 
down in flames and manages to es- 
cape by parachute, but is’ horribly 
burned and spends nearly two years in 
a hospital where his face and eyelids 
are restored by plastic surgery. Short- 
ly after his release from the hospital 
he is in London during a bombing and 
aids in digging out a mother and child 
who have been trapped by falling walls. 
In that incident the author found why 
he was fighting. 

“That woman’s death had been un- 
just, a crime, a sin against mankind— 
words which even as they passed 
through my mind seemed to me bit- 
terly futile. That that woman should 
die was an enormity so great it was 
terrifying. It was not just the Ger- 
man bombs, or the German air force, or 
even the German mentality, but a feel- 
ing of the very essence of anti-life 
that no words would convey. That 
is what filled me with unutterable rage. 
For I had recognized in that moment 
what Peter and the others had in- 
stantly recognized as evil and to be ut- 
terly destroyed. I saw now it was not 
crime, but Evil itself. It was impos- 
sible to look only to oneself, to take 
from life and not to give. He had 
known, and others had known, that no 
price was too dear to achieve this vic- 
tory.” 

Have you ever stopped to think that 
each of us is a debtor to the nameless 
generation before us? Everything we 


have, every advance we have made, 
every comfort we enjoy is the result of 
their contributions since the beginning 
of time. Like Peter, I’m fighting for 
a better world, and above all for a Chris- 
tian world. For were it truly a Chris- 
tian world, where each loved his neigh- 
bor as himself and were we each our 
brother’s keeper, this war would never 
have occurred. 

If we follow, believe in, and live the 
teachings of Christ and the Christian 
ethics this war will be the last. Per- 
haps this sounds idealistic—true it is, 
but freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, freedom of 
thought were just ideals once but now 
we look on them as rights and fight to 
preserve them. 

Today they are rights because the 
generations past have fought and con- 
tributed to make them so. I’m fighting 
today to pay my debt to the past and to 
the future generations to advance the 
ideals and principles of Christ and 
through them to make a better world. 











A Spar and a Tar married recently at Long 
Beach, California, are. Yeoman Nadine Gun- 
ther Hutchinson, of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
Chief Commissary Steward Roy L. Hutchinson, 
of Chicago, Illinois. By special permission, 
Spar Hutchinson was allowed to inspect the 
Coast Guard manned assault transport on 
which her husband serves. 


vi 


Clayton Farrar Annexes 
National Run Crown 


Coast Guard photographer’s mate 
Clayton Farrar, of New London, Conn., 
set a new course record on July Fourth 
at Fall River, Mass., when he won the 
national 15-kilometer run in the time of 
50 minutes 11 seconds. 

Earlier this Spring Farrar run several 
10 mile road races around Boston, and 
finished 10th in the 26 mile 385 yard 
Hopkinton to Boston Marathon. 
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"A Jap's eye-view of Saipan, describes the photo 
in the upper left. The eyes of Nipponese defenders 
looking seaward on that D-Day a few weeks ago, saw 
way out to the horizon an armada of American ships 
and landing craft of every type, each filled with 
battle-ready troops, and all moving shoreward. All 
these photographs were made by Coast Guard 
combat photographers, this one from a C.G. land- 
ing craft. At the right is a group of Mongolian, not 
Japanese prisoners wearing the rough uniform of 
the German infantryman, who were among the 
thousands of Nazi prisoners taken in France. They 
are being guarded aboard a Coast Guard assault 
transport. At the bottom are two views of action 
in the channel. A deck crew aboard a Coast Guard 
cutter blasts away at enemy shore batteries. At the 
right, aboard a Coast Guard LCI, these fully armed 
American warriors bound for France might be con- 
templating "At last, this is where WE fight." 























With the Coast Guard shield on its blunt nose 
and a Coast Guardsman at the controls, a 
Marine-packed LCVP bears down upon the 
beach of Saipan, Jap base less than |,500 miles 
from Tokyo, over which the Stars and Stripes 
now wave. Above, a so-called "‘alligator'’ type 
of craft, named "Julia" crawls up Saipan, in 
whe Mariannas. A Coast Guard photographer, 
going in with an early wave, made this shot 
from a barge racing towards the beach. "The 
way of aman and a maid,’ at lower left, aptly 
describes this photo. A Coast Guardsman, on 
shore leave in an Italian port, poses with this 
cute little Italian girl, who appears well-dressed 
and well-fed. The Cee-Gee is Stephan G. 
Ferke, of Ashley, Pa. At lower right is another 
Channel photo, showing one of the famed 
Coast Guard 83-foot rescue fleet aiding men 
in a damaged duck. 
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TEMPORARY RESERVE 
BOOT TRAINING AT 
GLOUCESTER BARRACKS 


If there’s a civilian in your midst 
who suddenly has begun to talk and 
act “salty” the solution could be that 
he has just paid a visit to the Coast 
Guard training station at Gloucester, 
Mass. Here men from every walk of 
life, who are members of the Tem- 
porary Reserve of the Coast Guard, this 
summer are undergoing a week of 
“boot” training. 

In a once luxurious and flourishing 
resort hotel, now converted into a bar- 
racks and made ship-shape in every 
detail, its floors and stairways now 
decks and. gangways, the reception 
room transformed into a quarterdeck, 
men from the offices and the factory, 
the department store and the machine 
shop, come to know that “hit the deck” 
means more than the title of a musical 
comedy. 

Actually, there isn’t much time for 
comedy. There is a tough program to 
follow. Lieutenant Harry Miller, com- 
manding officer of the training station, 
is confronted with the task of making 
seamen out of groups of raw rookies 
with only one week to complete a sched- 
ule which easily could encompass a 
week. This has been accomplished by 
far-sighted planning, by a group of 
co-ordinated instructors and finally has 
been made possible by the co-operation 
of the trainees themselves. 

For one week, groups from between 
24 and 75 men, virtually are sealed 
from civilian life with the regulations 
of the regular Coast Guard being fol- 
lowed to the letter. And after one week 
the men’s response to the strange new 
world of “chow,” “stow the gear,” 
“topside,” “sack in,” “kick it off,” and 
a host of other nautical terms, is some- 
thing to behold. They come with a 
feeling of trepidation, not knowing 
what to expect, but they leave with the 
conviction that getting tough the Coast 
Guard way, really can be fun. 

For many, the routine comes as a 
jolt. Here is a place where favors are 
unknown, where infractions of the rules 
are met with swift and sure action, and 
where dust on the transom, or an un- 
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tidy locker can spell restriction of lib- 
erty. Liberty, which consists of a two- 
hour pass in the evening, unless a man 
is on duty, becomes the goal of achieve- 
ment with the men conducting their ac- 
tions to that end. 


The day begins at 6 A.M. (0600 
Coast Guard time) with the blare of 
the bugle call and the loud-speaker 
system bellowing “hit the deck.” And 
hit it they did, for men must be in 
line four minutes after six and on their 
way to the esplanade, where the beach 
front echoes with the grunts and 
groans that calisthenics will produce 
in the indolent. This over, the men 
are marched back to barracks and the 
job of making billets, decks and every- 
thing in sight “ship-shape and _ se- 
cure,” is on. 

Work done, men spruced up, inspec- 
tion held, the “chow” or breakfast call 
is sounded and the men file, as they do 
for everything, below decks for a man- 
sized meal, after which the activities 
of the day really begin. Schedules for 
the week already have been posted and 
each man knows precisely what he will 
do in conjunction with the platoon to 
which he has been assigned. For the 
groups which remain in barracks there 
are classes in all of the nautical sub- 
jects which include all forms of signal- 
ling with blinker lights, blinker guns, 
hand flags and international code flag's, 
there are lectures on first aid, fire pre- 
vention, Coast Guard law, Port Securi- 
ty, explosives, military etiquette, and 
numerous other subjects. 


For those not occupied in study there 
are two outside activities; 
cruise on the Coast Guard 94-foot 
schooner, and a full day on the firing 
The ship under command of a 
veteran yachtsman is apt to wind up 
anywhere, as one crew found it when 
it was delayed by storms, broken sails 
and other acts of Providence to the 
point where search parties were in the 
process of being formed. The men 
must man the ship, and each is as- 
signed specific duties. Men stand reg- 
ular watches and are subject at all 
times of the day or night to respond 
to “all hands,” which can mean any- 
thing from “man overboard,” to “aban- 
don ship.” 


The firing range is the small boy’s 
dream come true, for here the men may 


the 24-hour ™ 


use the automatic rifle or rifle or small 
arms. 


By 1630 (4:30 P.M.) the men, except 
those at sea, are back in barracks and 
until “chow,” half an hour later, re- 
laxation is allowed. The evenings bring 
a movie, perhaps drill formation, or 
more signal practice, after which lib- 
erty passes are issued and the men file 
out to see the town until 2145 (9:45 
PMs) 


“Fifteen minutes later “lights out” 
is sounded and many with aching 
joints gratefully drop out of conscious- 
ness, unless of course the “all hands” 
interferes—or if they’re lucky enough 
not to dream of “squads right,” 
“about face,’ and the host of other 
hazards that invade the life of a 
“boot.” 


If the men aren’t tougher when they 
leave and have not gained something 
that will help them in their job as 
Temporary Reservists, it certainly is 
not the fault of Lieut. Miller and his 
crew. Perhaps the only fear the men 
take away with them is that their 
wives may find out about their achieve- 
ment in bed making, house cleaning 
and general neatness. 


1. 


NEW JUDO TRAINING 
FOR MEMBERS OF T. R. 





Every member of the Temporary Re- 
serve in the First Naval District event- 
ually will receive instructions in Armed 
and Unarmed Combat, or the so-called 
Americanized Judo. An initial six 
weeks’ course started at the First Corps 
Cadet Armory in Boston late in June. 
The first students were members of va- 
rious Flotillas who are slated to serve 
as instructors for the other members 
of their flotilla. 


This new training is considered in the 
nature of a voluntary additional duty. 
It is based on three things, element of 
surprise, leverage and balance. The 
men who receive this training will not 
be thrown unless they volunteer to be, 
at their own risk. The instructors 
teach the men how to apply the various 
holds, and also how to break the va- 
rious holds. There are about 250 holds 
and 21 knockout holds. 


The basic training consists of six 
weeks of instructions, one night per 
week, folowing which men who grad- 
uate will receive a Certificate indicat- 
ing that they have fulfilled the re- 
quirements for the Armed and Unarmed 
Combat course. 
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TRS MAN SIGNAL 
TOWER AT BASE 


Perhaps the least publicized, but cer- 
tainly among the busiest of the Coast 
Guard’s Temporary Reserve _ installa- 
tions—the Signal Tower at the Coast 
Guard Base, Constitution Wharf—this 
month celebrates its second birthday. 


TR manned and TR trained, it dates 
back to the Lewis Wharf days. Its 
success is due in large measure to 
Malcolm F. Willoughby, CBM (T) who 
directs its operation and personnel, and 
Norman MacDonald, CSM (T) who 
trains the signalmen. 

Watches have been continuous, with- 
out interruption, since the TR’s first 
took over the roof of Lewis Wharf, and 
today twelve flotillas are contributing 
some 65 men to duty in the tower at 
Constitution Base. 


The installation is maintained to han- 
dle visual communications in upper 
Boston Harbor and is well equipped 
with a 12-inch searchlight blinker, yard 
arm blinkers and a hand “gun.” 





both third 


Temporary Reserve 


Signalmen, 

class, on duty at the Base Signal Tower, Wil- 

liam Groves, of Lynn, Flotilla #£515, at left, 
and John Canney, #504, of Quincy. 


As many as four “conversations” 
have been held simultaneously on sev- 
eral occasions, with a hand flashlight 
being used at the shortest range. 

The duties of the tower signalmen 
are varied, only a small part of them 
being maintenance of communications 
between the Base and the harbor patrol 
craft. 

The men keep a continuous watch 
over the waterfront for fires, accidents 
or the presence of unauthorized per- 
sons. They maintain communications 
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with merchant ships as well as Coast 
Guard vessels, and myriad other im- 
portant duties include tasks of a highly 
confidential nature. | 

Often the watches are quietly rou- 
tine, but the speed with which the sig- 
nalmen have handled the emergency 
matters justifies all the long, dull tours 
of duty. 

The tower has relayed anchorage and 
mooring instructions to Coast Guard 
and merchant vessels, has answered 
requests for medical assistance, pilots 
and water taxies, and even has relayed 
advice to an inquiring tow boat con- 
cerning what should be done with a 
“worn-out ensign.” 

On one occasion a man on a patrol 
boat was badly burned by a flash fire. 
A blinker message brought a quick 
answer from the tower’s alert signal- 
man, and the sick bay and an ambulance 
were ready to receive the injured man 
when the boat put in at the base. 

There are no ratings without exam- 
ination, and currently there are about 
twenty third class, and twenty ‘second 
class men on regular watches. 

Flotilla #407, Cambridge, Mass., has 
consistently led in the number of men 
on tower duty. 

Chief “Bill” Willoughby is mighty 
proud of the tower signalmen, and he’ll 
tell you that the best commentary on 
the enthusiasm and sense of responsi- 
bility among the tower men is this: 

Each week there come to Boston to 
stand their watches—several far from 
the deep water, members of Flotilla 
#701, of. Springfield, Mass. 


i. 


* Flotilla #601, Plymouth, Mass.— 
Closing of the Center Hill Beach Patrol 
Station brought only short respite for 
members of this flotilla, for as soon as 
COTP had schedules rearranged, most 
of the men returned to duty either 
afloat or at Manomet Life Boat Station. 
When the call came for special duty in 
Boston, Plymouth filled nearly its re- 
quested quota, many of the men vol- 
unteering for the Boston work in addi- 
tion to their regular weekly duty. 

The Flotilla, with its popular Divi- 
sion 5-B Band, formed the largest sin- 
gle unit in the Plymouth Memorial Day 
parade and exercises, held on May 28th, 
and most of the men also turned out 
for the Middleboro parade on Memorial 
Day itself. The band paraded at Co- 
hasset on May 30th and Gloucester, 
June 17, and with the flotilla members 
in Plymouth on July Fourth. 

And to keep from being “all work 
and no play,’ #604 will have a big 
clambake for its members and their 
ladies on July 22nd with flotilla com- 
mander, Lieut. (jg) Whipple, in per- 
sonal charge of the galley. 


* Flotilla #504, Boston—Plans and 
ideas for a post-war set up for the 
Auxiliary-Temporary Reserve are al- 
ready being considered. Ensign Linnell 
Studley, flotilla vice commander, has 
appoint a committee to consider sug- 
gestions on the question “what happens 
to the TR when the war is over?” The 
committe is George Barrus, chairman; 
Charles Bolster, Lawrence R. De Veber, 
Elliott Boardman, Frank Hannon and 
Byam Whitney. 


“The Log,’ a flotilla weekly, com- 
mented recently as follows: 


“Many of these Coast Guard men 
that we meet at the Base and that we 
call regulars, are, in reality, members 
of the Reserve on active duty. Upon 
cessation of hostilities, they will be dis- 
enrolled and returned to civilian sta- 
tus. 


“However, they will be members of 
the Reserve — inactive — until their 
cruise, or enrollment period, is com- 
pleted. The Navy has a similar set- 
up. Thus the First Naval District 
will have in the Coast Guard Reserve 
and the Naval Reserve at the end of the 
war a strong auxiliary force of men 
who have seen active service. 


“Tt has been mentioned by some that 
perhaps the Temporary Reserve might 
be taken in the C. G. Reserve on some 
status or other. Here also we have a 
potential source of men trained in a 
particular type of duty.” 


* Flotilla #602, Woods Hole, Mass.— 
The flotilla is now occupying new 
quarters in a two-story building at 
Woods Hole, loaned rent-free by the 
Marine Biological laboratory. The unit 
also has use of a nearby pier and pier 
shed which are a contribution of the 
United States Fisheries Bureau. Meet- 
ings are held in a large room on the 
first floor of the headquarters building. 
On the second floor are several rooms 
which will be used by the staff officers; 
and other rooms will serve as class 
rooms, amory and sleeping quarters. 
The building was occupied by the Port 
Captain while the Naval Section Base 
operated at Woods Hole. 


% Flotilla #609, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
—One way to be rid of unwanted ob- 
jects is to just kick them around until 
they got lost. Something along that 
line was done by Augustus Ben David, 
BM 2c of this flotilla when a black- 
fish, about 15 feet long, was stranded 
on the beach at Oak Bluffs. The crea- 
ture had been injured, but was still alive 
when found. 


The Town fathers, at a loss what to 
do, were worried about odors. Gus 
just tied a line about the tail and towed 
the fish into the tide and set it adrift. 
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Captain F. M. Meals, Captain of the Port of Boston, at left, Lieut. (jg) John F. Stryker, Com- 
mander of Flotilla #407 of Cambridge, and Lieut. Comdr. R. Perry Collins, Director of the 
Coast Guard Auxilary, and standing is Lieut. Comdr. Harold Smith, Commodore of the Auxiliary. 





Flotilla #416, Lynn, Mass.—The 
flotilla’s new duty at the Chelsea Base 
is operating smoothly and the men have 
been quick to grasp the details of their 
work. Shortly after taking over the 
new duty, the platoon setup was re- 
organized. Each day’s watch is as- 
signed to an OD, who commands a pla- 
toon consisting of the men on their 
watch. This has created a healthy ri- 
valry as to which platoon is the better 
outfit. Each platoon is given a half 
hour at each meeting night to get to- 
gether and iron out any difficulties or 
misunderstanding which might arise. 


Promotions include: Peter Myhre, to 
Y 1c; William McBrien, to BM 1c; D. 
Reed and J. Tremblay, to Sp lec; F. 
O’Leary, to BM 2c; R. Albenese, to Sp 
2c; G. Day, E. Fugure, to Sea 1c, and 
Brady, N. Brown, C. Brown, Crosby, 
Crouse, Diotte, Dwyer, Filipowicz, 
Hoitt, Melzard, Mooers, Varina, Locke 
and Wilson, to Sea 2c. 


The flotilla has weeded out all men 
who are not doing active duty. Now 
the flotilla presents a completely ac- 
tive outfit with every man doing duty 
either at the Salem Captain of the 
Port’s Office, or at Chelsea Base. 


Three platoons were turned out for 
the Wakefield, Mass.,- Tercentenary 
celebration in June, and two to aid in 
the Lynn Honor Holl dedication cele- 
bration. 
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* Flotilla #700, Providence, R.I.—Late 
last month Arthur Limerick, S le was 
at his post near Point Street Bridge 
on the Providence waterfront when he 
saw what looked like a man dangling 
from the outer rail of the bridge. A 
motorist, who had seen the man climb 
over the rail, reached the scene at the 
same time and together they pulled him 
to safety. Limerick notified the C.G. 
Station which notified police. 

Police credited Limerick’s alertness 
and prompt action with saving the life 
of the 85-year-old alien who gave ill- 
ness and despondency as the reason for 
his attempted act. 

Two rifle companies and one unarmed 
company of this flotilla took part in 
the seven-division Providence Memorial 
Day parade, and acted as a guard of 
honor for a memorial service conducted 
by the Navy War Mothers Club at the 
head of Narragansett Bay. 


%* Flotilla 3504, Dorchester, Mass.— 
Our patrol boat 45001 was praised re- 
cently when it aided in the rescue of 
three British airmen forced down in 
Boston Harbor while on a routine train- 
ing flight. The crew, composed of 
George Cochran, skipper; Frank Wisen- 
taner, Al Hultgren and Harry Tavener, 
proceeded to the crippled plane and 
found two men clinging to the wreck- 
age and one, injured, on a rubber life 
raft. 

Two Navy crash boats also put out 


Ladies’ Night Held by 407 


Ladies night was celebrated recently 
at the Gardner Hotel and members and 
their wives attended a dinner and 
dance. Music was furnished by the 
Coast Guard orchestra. 


Capt. F. M. Meals, Captain of the 
Port of Boston, spoke on Port Security 
and the good job being done by the 
Temporary Reserve in releasing reg- 
ulars for the fighting fronts. 


Ratings of Chief were presented by 
Lieut. (jg) Howard Lewis, Coast Guard 
training officer, to Henry C. MacKay, 
flotilla operations officer, and Melvin 
Mann, educational director of the flo- 
tilla) Mann also was made Junior 
Commander of the flotilla by Lieut. 
(jg) John P. Stryker, Flotilla Com- 
mander. 








from the Squantum base, but naviga- 
tional difficulties were experienced and 
they, in turn, were assisted by 504’s 
boat. 


Ensign Landers has been appointed 
Guard Unit training officer at the COTP 
Base in Boston, succeeding Ensign 
Goodrich. He still remains senior 
watch officer of the Friday company. 
In connection with his new assignment 
he announced a new examination com- 
ing up for ratings. 








Brucita, the pet cocker spaniel of Lieut. 
USCG, who for two 
years was stationed at Camp LeJeune, North 


Magnus B, Peterson, 


Carolina, and now is on the west coast in 
Mr. 


Peterson was a Warrant Boatswain when this 


connection with air-sea rescue work. 


snapshot was taken. 
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U.S. INVASION FORCES 
SLIPS BY JAP BASE SAFELY 


When you’re aboard a slow-moving 
cargo ship, freighting explosives, and 
you’re ploughing through Jap con- 
trolled waters, there is only one thing 
to do, according to Coast Guardsman 
William F. Tillett, Chief Water Tender, 
from Somerville, Mass. 


“You just hold your breath,” he con- 
fided with a grim smile. 


“Our Coast Guard-manned cargo ship 
shot down a Jap bomber at Bougain- 
ville, and we were in contact with an 
enemy sub off Guadalcanal,” he re- 
lated. “In addition we _ experienced 
more than a dozen bombing attacks, 
but all together they did not equal those 
butterflies in my stomach that night 
last April when we were stealing past 
the big Nip base at Kavieng on our 
way to the Admiralty invasion. 


“Tt’s like this,’ explained the Coast 
Guard veteran, who enlisted in New 
York in October, 1942. “When you 
know what you’re facing, you can ad- 
just yourself to the conditions. For 
example, when those Jap bombers came 
whistling at us my only feeling was to 
train our guns on them and fire away. 
When that sub was prowling around, I 
was strangely calm. It was probably 
because a Navy destroyer was on the 
scene dropping depth charges. 


“But I think I Tived a couple of life- 
times in that one long night off Kavieng 
in New Ireland. We were in constant 
fear that detection would mean at- 
tack from subs, planes and_ surface 
ships. I for one was afraid to talk 
above a whisper, for fear my voice 
pone carry to some lurking Jap pa- 
trol. 


“Boy, were we happy when daylight 
found us near our rendezvous and all 
around us friendly American ships were 
in formation.” 


vi 


New Rescue 
Method 


Mrs. Georgiana Churchill, 27, of San 
Francisco, California, was saved from 
drowning in the breakers at Ocean 
Beach there by a Coast Guard horse- 
man’s lariat. 


Mrs. Churchill, who had gone out 
about 100 feet, called for help, and 
Nolan Williams, mounted Coast 
Guardsman, whipped his lariat over her 
head and arms and .dragged her to 
safety. 
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DISTRICT NINE IN 
WINNING STREAK 


Skipping along with a record of 
eighteen wins following the initial de- 
feat, the Boston District baseball team 
reached the half way mark of its 
schedule at the end of June. 


The opening game was dropped, 2 to 
1, to the Camp Endicott team. Later 
in the season, the District team, be- 
hind the pitching of Roy Merritt, Sp 
1c, won 9 to 2. The losing pitcher was 
Seabee Hugh East, formerly with the 
N. Y. Giants, who earlier the same week 
held the Cleveland Indians to a 5-5 tie. 


Other recent wins included Trinity 
College, 8-1; Camp Thomas, 2-0 and 
8-0; Camp Edwards 7-5 and the Lynn 
New England League team, 9-0. 

Cy Turnblom, Sea 2c of Worcester, 
Mass., first baseman, leads the team in 
hitting which “has been good in pinch- 
es,” according to CBM William McMa- 
hon, team manager. 





The fortunes of war have brought Coast 

Guardsman Floyd Antle to the graveside of 

his brother, Sergeant Kenneth Antle, of the 

United States Marines, on an undisclosed 

island in the South Pacific. Kenneth was 
killed in action in June, 1943. 


"There's Nollman for you—Getting a jump on postwar trade" 
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Awards of the Monti 





LEGION OF MERIT 


Lieut. (jg) Roger H. Banner: “For 
exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding serv- 
ices while attached to the U.S.S. SAM- 
UEL CHASE during the amphibious in- 
vasion of Italy on 9 September, 1943. 
As officer in charge of a support boat, 
Lieutenant Banner exercised great skill 
and courage in escorting 50 amphibious 
trucks from the transport anchorage to 
the assigned beaches during darkness 
to discharge urgently needed artillery 
and equipment for the assaulting 
forces. He continued to navigate his 
support boat by the stars in traversing 
this distance of 12 miles between the 
beaches and offshore anchorage through 
enemy mine fields and concentrated 
shell and mortar from shore defenses, 
to expeditiously complete unloading 
operations.” 

SILVER STAR MEDAL 


Lieut. (jg) Wilson K. Long: “For 
conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
in action on January 26, 1944, while 
attached to the U.S.S. LST 16, during 
the amphibious invasion at Anzio, 
Italy. During a full gale with extreme- 
ly heavy ‘seas, Lieutenant Long vol- 
unteered to take one of the ship’s land- 
ing boats to the side of a burning 
H.M.S. LST in an effort to rescue per- 
sonel trapped below decks on the blaz- 
ing ship. He directed the operations of 
his craft to the side of the rolling and 
pitching craft, while ammunition con- 
tinued to explode, and effected the res- 
cue of a trapped soldier through a hole 
in the side of the ship.” 


Seaman, first class, Walter L. Pal- 
mer: He volunteered as a member of 
the crew of the landing boat from the 
U.S.S. LST 16 commanded by Lieut. 
Long. 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
MEDAL 
Seaman, first class, Milton O. West: 
“For heroic and courageous conduct 
during rescue operations of survivors 
of the S.S. EL COSTON early in 1944. 
He volunteered to go over the side in 
order to swim to exhausted survivors 
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and to attach a life line to them so 
they could be hauled to safety. In spite 
of a rough, debris-filled sea, West made 
four trips from his ship to helpless sur- 
vivors, on each occasion resucing’ one 
survivor. In two instances where con- 
ditions prevented the ‘successful passing 
of a line to the man in the water, West 
brought him alongside the rescue ship, 
grasped him around the waist with his 
legs, and retaining his grip on the 
spent survivor, was hauled aboard the 
rescue vessel.” 


ok 


AIR MEDAL 


Lt. Comdr. Ira H. McMullan: “For 
meritorious achievement while parti- 
cipating in aerial flight as pilot of an 
amphibious plane attached to the Air 
Station, Miami, Fla, during the rescue 
of two members of a lost aircraft off 
Fowey Rocks Light on November 19, 
1943. Two men parachuted into the 
water eight miles from shore. Lt. 
Comdr. took off and located one of the 
men immediately. ‘Due to the strong 
wind and heavy seas, which made it 
extremely hazardous to turn cross 
wind, he landed and a member of the 
crew swam a line to the survivor who 
was unable to make his way unaided. 
After both men were pulled aboard, he 
taxied about a half mile to windward 
and rescued the pilot of the lost plane. 
As the high wind and rough sea made 
it impossible to taxi or sail to sheltered 
water for take-off, he skillfully brought 
his plane off the water and landed safe- 
ly at his station.” 


uy 
CASUALTY LIST 


The Navy Department during June 
announced the following casualties 
among Coast Guard personnel whose 
next of kin reside in the First Naval 
District. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CURTIS, Harold Austin, Gunner’s 
Mate, second class, of Hyde Park, Bos- 


ton. WOUNDED. 

FITZGERALD, Joseph Anthony, 
Seaman, second class, of Mattapan, 
Boston. WOUNDED. 


MCDONOUGH, William Sylvester, 
Motor Machinist’s Mate, second class, 
of Somerville. WOUNDED. 


RHODE ISLAND 


DI FALCO, Vincent, Motor Machin- 
ist’s Mate, third class, of Providence. 
WOUNDED . 


NEW GUINEA 
(Continued from Page 5) 


forty minutes later, deck hatches were 
off, winches rigged and cargo was go- 
ing over the side! Now, 12 hours la- 
ter, those winches are still whining, 
running the risk of air attack, but the 
job of getting the supplies ashore un- 
til the last pound of cargo has been 
unloaded ... day and night! ... will 
be kept up. 


Already supply dumps were growing 
on the beach. Steel matting led from 
the LST’s, with heavy equipment go- 
ing forward every moment. The Beach 
and Task Force command posts were 
already set up and in operation. Army 
telephone men had already sung miles 
of wire. 


Everything had gone according to 
plan. Initial strategy had called for 
direct attack of the Tadji dromes, ly- 
ing parallel to the beach, with flanking 
fire by artillery and heavy mortars. Our 
initial waves had encountered little 
opposition. They had pushed 800 
yards toward the air strip before any 
organized resistance was met. General 
Sherman tanks blasted this bottle-neck 
to kingdom come and the air strips 
had already been secured. 


Ashore, it was easy to see Japanese 
had been taken by surprise. Palm 
barracks, lining the road, were torn 
and ripped by shrapnel and strafing 
fire. Crumpled bodies, clad in under- 
wear and lying in slit trenches, gave 
rise to the theory that the enemy eyi- 
denty figured the initial shelling was 
an air raid. An alarm clock, set for 
seven a. m., had been centered square- 
ly by a .50 caliber slug. 


In the thin rain, over twenty half- 
starved Korean natives squatted on 
their haunches without protest, eyed 
their armed guard without a sound. 
The Japanese had brought them in as 
slave labor. Some of them looked no 
more than ten or twelve years old. Sev- 
eral, with arms as thin as pine-stems, 
wore bloody bandages. 


An “Aussie” Lieutenant was sitting 
outside a hut a short distance away. 
His black boys, tall, smiling members 
of the Royal Papuan Constabulary, 
stood nearby. They were disgusted 
because they hadn’t killed any Japan- 
ese as yet. The lieutenant, however, 
did have a trophy ...a bottle of Japan- 
ese champagne. 


w 


Wife, at a bridge party: “I always 
phone before I go home. I don’t want to 
catch my husband kissing the maid— 
then I would have to fire her.” 


Patrol, July, 1944 
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New Pay System in Effect, 
Advantages Over Old Are Many 


A new pay system for all personnel 
of the Coast Guard,’ which prevents 
the unwelcome situation caused when 
a man’s pay account is held up while he 
is in transit, went into effect on 1 July, 
1944. 


Under this new change, which be- 
came effective for the entire U. S. 
Navy, a man is insured of his pay at a 
new assignment, where under the old 
system he might not have been paid 
because his pay records had not arrived. 
Now, Coast Guardsmen take their pay 
accounts with them when they are 
transferred. ‘ 


In another simplifying change in pay 
procedure, pay accounts of retired per- 
sonnel on inactive duty will be cen- 
tralized in the Field Branch, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The revision for all personnel on ac- 
tive duty will assure payment promptly 
on pay day of all emoluments due 
every officer and enlisted man and wom- 
an. It will eliminate bookkeeping de- 
tails and the delays which sometimes 
were unavoidable under the old system. 
Officers will receive their checks on the 
Ist and 16th of each month, and the 
enlisted men on the 5th and 20th. 


Under the old system, when a man 
was detached from one station or ship, 
a transfer pay account was prepared 
and sent to his new station or ship. 
Before it arrived, the man might be 
ordered to still a third place, and so 
on. To tide him over, he could draw 
a temporary or emergency allowance. 
This procedure left the man in a quan- 
dry about his true financial status, and 
disbursing officers were unable to act 
with finality. 


Under the new system, a card record 
about the size of an ordinary sheet of 
typewriter paper will be issued for each 
officer and enlisted man. It carries his 
name, identification, rank or rating, 
duty pay for himself and allotments 
and allowances for his family, and all 
other information which the disbursing 
officer needs to establish the man’s ex- 
act pay status. 


_ This pay record remains in the cus- 
tody of the disbursing officer or the 
commanding officer of the man’s duty 
station. When the man is detached, it 
goes with him. The disbursing officer 
makes a notation on the record to show 
what he has paid the man. 


No matter where the man is—at his 
station, en route, or newly rescued and 
not yet assigned to new duty—he can 
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present his card and get paid on pay 
day. 

Every six months a new pay record 
will be issued for each man. Any 
change in pay commensurate with new 
rating, rank or duties is sent promptly 
to the disbursing officer at the man’s 
current station, and is noted on the rec- 
ord. With proper proof that a decree 
of divorce has been entered, the man 
may have the disbursing officer with- 
hold marital allotment. 


If the record is lost or destroyed, he 
can get a temporary duplicate from 
the nearest disbursing officer and in a 
short time will receive a permanent re- 
placement. 


The new system accomplishes two 
major objectives: 1, it raises personnel 
morale, and 2, it eliminates thousands 
of man-hours of work, saves precious 
time and decreases paper consumption. 


And it eliminates the griping about 
all the allotments, insurance, allow- 
ances, etc. The new plan calls for equal 
subtraction and deduction from both 
monthly checks. 








Third Mate S. Scott 


Photographer's 
Wigle, Coast Guardsman, whose camera made 
the historic "'first'’ shot of the D-Day invasion 


class 


of the coast of France. Wigle, former De- 
troit newspaper photographer, snapped two 
long lines of troop-jammed LCls churning 
across the Channel and then he maneuvered 
the negative back to London for hurry-up 
transmission to the United States. Newspapers 
from coast to coast used this ‘'natural,"’ while 
initial reports from the Normandy beachhead 
were still filtering through. On a Victory 
Auction broadcast over the Mutual Network, 
Wigle's camera finally was knocked down for 
$8,500,000 in war bonds. 









The (haplain’s 
GHA 


QQQRO QDs! 


SOUL FITNESS 


There are numerous requirements 
which must be met before a man is 
qualified for a rate or for advancement 
to a new rate. Beyond realizing this fact 
many men feel that they have all the 
necessary strength to face service life 
without looking beyond themselves. 
They admit, of course, the need for 
physical and mental fitness. 

Every man on entering service has 
impressed upon him the need of physi- 
cal fitness. Many have learned at sea 
and in combat how their lives depend 
very often on the ability of their bod- 
ies to meet a certain situation. Cer- 
tainly, the high percentage of rejec- 
tions because of physical shortcomings 
has shown how greatly we need to im- 
prove as a nation in this regard. 

A large number of men realize the 
need of improved mental fitness. The 
increasing number of those who are 
studying the Armed Forces Institute 
courses is an indication of this fact. 
Common sense tells you that mental 
preparedness and alertness will always 
stand you in good stead. 

There is one more requirement which 
may not be understood until it is too 
late; that of soul fitness. Common 
sense should not fail at this point, but 
it often does, because here you ap- 
proach the field of faith. There is not 
a man who does not need soul fitness. 
Without it physical and mental fitness 
are of little or no value. Now is the 
time to prepare yourself in this re- 
gard by knowing that no one of you 
has the strength within himself to face 
life alone. You need, as well, the One 
who is the Master of life. 

A familiar poem says: 

“T am the master of my fate 

I am the captain of my soul.” 
Another has written a poem on the 
same subject which closes more wise- 
ly: 

“Christ is the Master of my fate 

Christ is the Captain of my soul.” 





ALWAYS 
Notify PATROL of a 
change of address 


tC oe 
Please give us both 
old and new addresses 
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Sparring 
Avound 


The SPARs at Captain of the Port’s 
office in Newport, Rhode Island, have 
a favorite theme song these days. In- 
stead of humming the newest popular 
tune, they are rendering lusty bars of 
“The Volga Boatman” as they man the 
oars of a whale boat on the Newport 
Harbor waters. 

Under Chief Boatswain Mate Thomas 
F. Mee, the SPARs are learning the art 
of rowing and also handling a sailing 
cutter. Many late afternoons are spent 
in this new sport which is an ideal way 
to relax after a busy day at the office. 








For the past few months the Wom- 
en’s Reserve of the Coast Guard has 
been conducting an extensive recruit- 
ing program for prospective pharma- 
cist’s mates. Quite a few enlisted sea- 
men have been chosen from the various 
naval districts to go to the famous 
Columbia University in New York for 
a course in basic pharmacy. The fol- 
lowing SPARs have left from this dis- 
trict: Seamen first class Eleanor M. 
Helm, Bertha Zierenberg, Georgiana 
E. Jones, and Seamen second class Bet- 
ty L. Amidon, Josephine R. Donovall, 
Amelia A. Gotch and Carol C. Wil- 
liams. 


Because of the increased activities 
at the Coast Guard Supply Depot in 
Brooklyn, New York, a large number 
of I. B. M. operators have been trans- 
ferred to the 3rd Naval District. Store- 
keepers third class Dorothy C. Braun, 
Shirley Shackman and Andriette C. De 
Loriea and Seamen First Ciass Sarah 
L. Botsford, Mary M. Marcinko and 
Theresa C. Connington have answered 
the call from the Boston DCGO. 


* * 


The early part of June found Thelma 
C. Ball, Margaret V. Norling and So- 
phie B. Zapatka, Specialist (T) 3rd 
class, trekking’ off for Vehicular Main- 
tenance School where they will further 
their mechanical training. 


The Open House held by the SPARs 
at their Brookline barracks on June 
25th, in the interest of the Fifth War 
Loan Drive, was a success, according 
to their Brookline guests. During the 
afternoon the choral group gave a con- 
cert, and the crack-drill team present- 
ed fancy drill formations to the accom- 
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paniment of the Temporary Reserve 
Band of Flotilla 504 under the direction 
of Dorothy Slamin. The affair was 
brought to a successful close with the 
SPARs acting as hostesses to hundreds 
of Brookline citizens as they toured 
the barracks and had tea and refresh- 
ments in the spacious mess hall. 


From the number of freshly sun- 
burned faces on Monday mornings, it is 
plain to be seen that the SPARs are 
taking. advantage of their Sundays to 
relax on one of the many beaches near 
Boston. Despite much groaning and 
moaning as the after effects wear off, 
the girls claim it is worth suffering a 
bit just to get out of uniform for a 
few short hours and bask in the warm 
New England sunshine. 

er kee 


Charming Seaman Betty Kapp _ so 
completely captivated her listening au- 
dience with her lovely singing during 
Coast Guard night at the Gay 90’s re- 
view that she gave a return perform- 
ance July 5th when the evening was 
dedicated to the Women’s Branches of 
the Armed Forces. Betty has a bright 
future in the musical field and her ship- 
mates extend every wish for continued 


progress. 
vi 


SPAR SOFTBALL TEAM LOSES 
OPENING GAME 


Highlighted by a homerun scored by 
Pitcher Pauline Dunham, the SPARs 
softball team lost 11 to 5 to the WACs 
from Camp Miles Standish early in 
June. It was the first game for the 
Boston District girls. 

The WACs were brought to Brandon 
Hall for lunch after the game, and 
they seemed to have such a good time 
that their Officer-in-charge had diffi- 
culty in getting them into buses for the 
trip back to their camp. 

The batting order for the SPARs 
was: Irene Mordas, 1 B; Mary Miller, 
SS; Dolores Lucas, C; Laura Ingra- 
ham, RF; Pat Mattison, LF; Mary 
Newland, SF; Bernice Johnston, 3 B; 
Pauline Dunham P; Edith Brown, 2 B, 
and Margaret Tingue, CF. Margaret 
O. Gisher is captain and Ann K. Del- 
fino, manager. 
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ALL HANDS 


are invited to submit news items, 
photos and drawings for publication 


in PATROL 


URGENT 

Patrick J. Coyne, BM, 1c, of 21 Sum- 
mit Avenue, Winthrop, Massachusetts, 
is conducting a frantic search for a 
twin-size baby carriage. The reason is 
obvious — the Mrs. just presented 
“boats” with twins and transportation 
is needed. Should you have a spare 
two seater in the attic, get in touch 
with him. 
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154TH ANNIVERSARY 

(Continued from Page 2) 
as exemplified by the Midgett family of 
life savers on Cape Hatteras. The War 
of 1812 saw the original Icarus take 
the first enemy prisoners off the East 
coast while the Jefferson took the first 
prize of the war in the British brig 
Patriot. 

The Mexican War saw a fleet of Coast 
Guard cutters assigned to General Zach- 
ary Taylor who used them as transports 
and supply ships in this campaign, the 
Jackson being the first assigned, fol- 
lowed by the Spencer, Legar, McLane, 
Hwing, Woodbury, Van Buren and 
Forward, 

The Harriet Lane was with Commo- 
dore Stringham’s squadron off Hatteras 
Inlet when the attack was made on two 
Confederate forts. High winds and 
seas came up after 300 of 800 troops 
aboard three transports had shoved off 
for shore. The transports were driven 
offshore and the smaller Lane was sent 
in to effect the rescue of the capsized 
troops under enemy fire. 

The McCulloch was with Dewey at 
Manila in ’98 while the tiny Hudson, 
just a tug, wrote history in the battle 
of Cardenas Bay, Cuba, when she res- 
cued the disabled Navy ship Winslow 
under heavy fire from Spanish shore 
batteries. 

The 1st World War saw the loss of 
the cutter Tampa with all hands after 
she had made 18 convoy trips from 
England to Gibraltar. Lieutenant 
Fletcher Brown and the Seneca wrote a 
brilhant chapter in rescue work when 
he took over the command of the tor- 
pedoed British collier Wellington after 
she had been abandoned and attempted 
to bring her into port at Brest, France, 
nearly losing his life in the attempt as 
she sunk with the loss of one petty 
officer and 10 men of the Coast Guard. 

That the Coast Guard was not known 
as a fighting unit prior to the present 
war may have been due to lack of pub- 
heity; or the reticence of Coast Guards- 
men as a whole to boast of thei work. 
At any rate, they have been carrying 
out their assigned duties in peace and 
war for 154 years and stand ready to 
do the same in the years to come whether 
the job be the rescue of men from a 
floundering ship or punishing the na- 
tion’s enemies. 
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